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EDITORIALS 


—Packers and distributors, it 


IT’S ALL IN THE lidn’t exactly see eye 
seems, didn 
Vi E W , O INT to eye at the recent joint 


meeting of the frozen food folks in Chicago last week. 
The packers, or at least some of them, are right proud 
of the fact that frozen foods have now become a staple 
instead of a specialty item. ‘Not only do we have an 
advantage in quality and flavor, we have a cost advan- 
tage ... when we see advertised brands of top quality 
frozen vegetables retailed at prices ranging from 19 
cents to 7 packages for $1.00, we know that frozen 
foods are a staple not a specialty item,” one well known 
packer told a group assembled for a panel discussion. 


It’s hardly likely that the speaker did not know that 
during the same type of round table discussion the day 
before, at least one distributor and one broker had 
bemoaned that very fact. Alvin Langfield, past Presi- 
dent and one of the organizers of the Wholesale Frozen 
Food Distributors Association, had expressed himself 
quite vigorously on the subject. “We must either go 
the price road or the profit road,” he said. “If we 
continue on the price road there is no profit”, and he 
called for an advertising and promotional campaign to 
sell the quality in frozen foods. 


At the same panel, L. J. Soulan of the J. B. Ruth 
Sales Corporation, Los Angeles, said “Margins for 
brokers have declined very sharply and in many cases 
they are operating at a loss. The trend is still con- 
tinuing and the fault lies with too much stress on 
price, more emphasis should be placed on quality.” 


And so the freezers take up the old refrain, a refrain 
‘he canning industry knows by heart, a refrain sad- 
coened by the discord of cheaper goods at a price. 
‘hose in the know saw it coming when the freezers 
introduced “B grades, and their sentiments were ex- 
} cessed in this column at the time. Price is a wonder- 
fu selling point—if there’s quality to back it up, but 
tot is seldom the case, competitively speaking, that is. 
4. by that we mean frozen limas as opposed to 
{t .zen limas, and canned corn as opposed to canned 
cn. No one would dispute for a minute the fact that 
c.ned and now frozen foods are a relatively good buy 
Wien compared with other foods at today’s prices. 
That’s a good story and it should be told and told and 
told. Even so, it would be far more comforting and 
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profitable to be able to say that the housewife wants 
and does buy the product at a profitable price to the 
producer. 


ADVERTISING 
MIGHT BE BETTER advertising program for 


all canned foods. As most readers know, NCA has, 
or shortly will appoint a committee to look into this 
subject. In this connection, the Tri-State Packers 
Association, at their meeting in Baltimore next week, 
will have a forum on the subject, with the view of for- 
warding their recommendations to the NCA commit- 
tee. Other associations will be holding spring meetings 
in these coming weeks. Let’s hope they, too, will find 
time on the program for a discussion of this important 
matter. 

Being an intangible, the value of advertising is 
sometimes a bit difficult to prove. Those who don’t 
believe in it are quite sure they can’t afford it when 
times are bad. When times are good they are just 
as sure they don’t need it. Trying to squeeze an extra 
nickel out of a canner when the market is weak is 
like trying to squeeze blood out of a turnip. It used 
to be that a market drop of 214 cents a dozen was 
considered normal when conditions warranted it. Now 
the normal change up or down, is a nickel, and some- 
times even higher. Only last week a well known can- 
ner, not a national advertiser, but one who sells and 
sells hard on a quality basis, dropped the price of his 
fancy corn from $1.65 to $1.55. The market is more 
like $1.50, and has been well below $1.65 and even 
the $1.50 for a long time. That’s the reason, and the 
sole reason, this canner found it necessary to drop his 
price 10 cents a dozen—to keep his buyers on a com- 
petitive basis. 


1952 pack fancy corn opened at around $1.65 to 
$1.70. Many cases were sold as much as 25 cents a 
dozen below that figure. Standard tomatoes also 
opened at around $1.65. Today tomatoes can be bought 
as low as $1.35, and on up to $1.50, with very few 
moving at the high price. And that’s pretty much the 
story of the canning industry, item for item, when- 
ever there’s an apparent over-supply. Would it be 
better to spend a nickel a dozen to get back 25 cents 
or 30 cents, or even 10 cents? 


—And that brings us to 
the subject of a national 
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Litho Color Control System Developed 


By CANCO 


A lithographic color control system, 
assuring conformance to customer stand- 
ards through the use of high-precision 
optical instruments, has been developed 
by American Can Company. 


As the world’s largest lithographer of 
metal cans, stocking over 400 different 
color inks, which include 90 shades of 
red alone, such a method of controlling 
colors greatly enhances the overall effi- 
ciency in Canco’s 34 lithographing units. 
Daily press runs in these plants from 
coast-to-coast rival those of many large 
newspapers and national magazines, fur- 
ther emphasizing the importance of 
maintaining consistent colors the con- 
sumer has learned to recognize. 


Original research work on color con- 
trol was done with a rather involved 
optical instrument known as the record- 
ing spectrophotometer. This instrument 
records the relative reflectance of each 
color in a lithographed label at all wave 
lengths of light. It automatically pro- 
duces a “reflectance curve” by which 
color or colors in the label may be per- 
manently recorded and compared to 
other curves obtained on a similar label 
in the future. 


However. because of its complicated 
mechanism, size, and high cost, the re- 
cording spectrophotometer was not suit- 
able for routine factory operation. In- 
stead smaller units called “reflectome- 
ters” were decided upon and are now 
used at several Canco factory locations 
for litho color control work. 


Briefly, the method of operation is this. 
An acceptable range of variation in color 
lithography is agreed upon by the com- 
pany’s manufacturing and sales depart- 
ments, and customer, by visual inspec- 
tion of a number of lithographed labels 
prepared at different factories or at 
different times at the same factory. 
These labels are sent to the company’s 
Maywood research department for read- 
ings on the laboratory reflectometer and 
on the spectrophotometer. The spectro- 
photometer curves are permanently re- 
corded as standards for the correct lith- 
ography to be supplied the packer. 


Maximum and minimum reflectometer 
readings are established from the lab- 
oratory tests and a set of acceptable 
tolerances recorded. In this way pro- 
duction runs of a particular label at any 
of the company’s 34 units can be checked 
on the factory reflectometer using the 
laboratory tolerance readings as a guide. 
Samples are submitted by the factory to 
the laboratory periodically to make sure 
that the plant’s instruments are properly 
calibrated and maintained. 


An important advantage of the litho 
color control program is that permanent 


records of approved colors are made. 
This objective measurement of colors 
both eliminates the human element and 
facilitates quality control of production, 
assuring lithography in the exact colors 
originally specified or accepted by the 
can manufacturer’s’ customer. 


If all the metal sheets lithographed at 
American Can Company plants in a 
single year were laid end to end they 
would form a gigantic metal-ribbon rain- 
bow capable of encircling the earth five 
times at the equator—a distance of more 
than 125,000 miles. 


Lithography facilities of American Can 
Company in the United States and Can- 
ada are equipped with reflectometers, 
similar to that held here by Paul W. 
Hardy, chemist at Canco’s research lab- 


oratory in Maywood, Ill. The machine 
measures color and assists in the match- 
ing of colors used in tin plate lithograph- 
ing. To his left is the charting mechanism 
of the spectrophotometer, the $10,000 in- 
strument at the laboratory which makes 
permanent records of customer colors. 
All factory units are calibrated with this 
master color analyzer. 


AIR-OPERATED DIAPHRAGM 
MOTOR VALVES 


The Honeywell Series 100 Diaphragm 
Motor Valve is fully described and illus- 
trated in a new Specification Sheet 419-2. 
The valve provides optimum narrow- 
band proportional control at a minimum 
cost. The Sheet 419-2 gives pertinent 
data such as size, construction, body 
pressure range, connections and complete 
mounting dimensions. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


New technical developments for the 
food, canning and packaging industries 
are described in the Government research 
reports listed in the recent issue of the 
Bilbliography of Technical Reports, the 
Office of Technical Services, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, reported Febru- 
ary 13. Among the more signficant 
reports, all available from Library of 
Congress, Publication Board Project, 
Washington 25, D. C., are the following: 


DEHYDRATION OF POTATO GRANULES. 
U. S. Quartermaster Food and Container 


Institute. 42 pages. Microfilm $2.50, 
Photostat $6.25. Code No. of Report, 
PB 107809. 


DEVELOPMENT OF IMPROVED CANNED 
PropUCTS, ESPECIALLY BEEF. Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Institute. 
11 pages. Microfilm $1.75, Photostat 
$2.50. Treats: Meat, Canned - Process- 
ing; Beef, Canned- Processing. Code 
No. of Report, PB 107794. 


EFFECT OF FLASH - DRYING PRECOAT 
ENAMELS ON INTERNAL CAN TEMPERA- 
TURES. U. S. Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute. 31 pages. Micro- 
film $2.25, Photostat $5.00. Treats: 
Enamel - Effects on container tempera- 
ture; Containers - Coatings - Tempera- 
ture effects; Canning and preserving - 
Research. Code No. of Report, PB 107807. 


STUDY OF SOME CHEMICAL FACTORS IN 
THE “BROWNING” OF CERTAIN FoopD CON- 
STITUENTS. U. S. Quartermaster Food 
and Container Institute. 2 pages. Micro- 
film $1.25, Photostat $1.25. Code No. of 
Report, PB 107795. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDIES ON SPORE For- 
MATION AND SPORE GERMINATION. U. S. 
Quartermaster Food and Container In- 
stitute. 50 pages. Available from 
Library of Congress, Publication Board 
Project, Washington 25, D. C. Microfilm 
$2.50, Photostat $6.25. Code No. of Re- 
port, PB 107881. 

BAsIc DESIGN DATA FOR THE USE OF 
FIBREBOARD IN SHIPPING CONTAINERS. 
U. S. Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute. 3 pages. Microfilm $1.25, 
Photostat $1.25. Treats: Containers, Fi- 
ber - Design; Fibreboard - Specifications; 
Shipments, Overseas - Packaging. Code 
No. of Report, PB 107806. 

IMPROVING STANDARD CONTAINERS, 
FIVE-IN-ONE COMBAT RATIONS. U. S. 
Quartermaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute. 21 pages. Microfilm, $2.00, Photo- 
stat $3.75. Treats: Containers, Food - 
Tests; Food rations - storage. Code No. 
of Report PB 107808. 


PORTLAND BROKERS ELECT 


Newly elected officers for the Portland, 
Oregon Food Brokers Club for 1953 are: 
Joe E. Gard, Gard Distributors, Inc., 
President; Louis A. Smith, Olson Brok- 
erage Company, Vice-President; and 
William P. Lyle, Goebel-Pratt Company, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Severe Mexican Bean Beetle injury to snap beans. Both mala- 
thon and Dilan are highly effective against this pest. 


lima and snap beans. 


The tomato fru't-worm or corn carworm fecds on tomatoes, corn, 


Heavy infestation is expected this season. 


NEW INSECTICIDES—Descriptions and Recommendations 


For some time the author has been 
concerned with the looseness with which 
the efficacy of various insecticides is 
treated not only by growers and dealers, 
but by entomologists themselves. Fre- 
quently it is said that “this insecticide’ 
should be used for a certain insect or 
crop or that “our insecticide” is better 
than another. Such statements and rec- 
ommendations are made without consid- 
eration of dosage or concentration, kind 
of formulation, or method of application. 
Often, too little consideration is given to 
resulting residues and to plant injury. 
For example, let’s take DDT on peas; it 
was found to be an excellent pea aphicide 
when used in spray, impregnated dust, 
or aerosol, in formulations which in- 
cluded a supplementary non-volatile sol- 
rent. When used as a wettable powder 
‘1 a water spray or as a dry mixed dust 
it failed to control this aphid both in 

<perimental plots and in commercial 
‘reatments. The kind of solvent and the 

‘nd and amount of emulsifier were 

suund to be extremely important from 
he standpoint of plant injury. Plants 

‘ter some experimental treatments were 
cutely injured, the injury becoming ap- 

trent in a matter of hours; in others 
jury was not evident to the eye yet 
educed vigor resulted in considerable 
ield reduction. 


The present insecticide problems are 
exceedingly complex; the determination 
and selection of the proper insectide for- 


Ref.—Miscellaneous Pub. No. 154, contribution No. 
2415 of the Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Department of Entomology. 
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By L. P. DITMAN 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


mulation for a particular crop and its 
insect pests is not simple and is being 
further complicated by the sudden and 
unexpected development of resistance or 
immunity of some insects to these new 
chemicals. 


During the past three years, many 
experiments have been carried out by 
the Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station with a number of new insecti- 
cides in.spray, dust, and aerosol formu- 
lations on several vegetable crops. The 
recommendations made here are based 
on the observations and results secured 
in this work. In general, water sprays 
of insecticide emulsion are more effec- 
tive than dusts. Sprays have further 
advantage in that they may be efficiently 
applied under a wider range of weather 
condtions than dusts. On some crops low 
volume insecticidal sprays are more ef- 
fective, and less wasteful of insecticide) 
than high volume sprays. 


From the work done several insecti- 
cides appear to have a place in the con- 
trol of the various pests on vegetable 
crops: 


Parathion: This is probably the most 
generally effective insecticide, particu- 
larly where dust formulations are used; 
residues are not persistent, usually dis- 
appearing in a two-week period. How- 
ever, this material is extremely toxic to 
warm-blooded animals, and entomologists 
are hesitant to recommend its use be- 
cause of hazard to operators. It is gen- 
erally used as a 1 percent dust. 


Malathon: It is the organic phos- 
phorus insecticide least toxic to warm 
blooded animals. Residues are about as 
persistent as those of parathion. Mala- 
thon is an excellent aphicide and is high- 
ly effective against the Mexican bean 
beetle. It should be used in a spray at 
the rate of 1% pints of 50 percent emul- 
sifiiable liquid per acre or as a 4 percent 
dust at 40 pounds per acre. 


TEPP: This insecticide probably has 
a place in control of broccoli insects. It 
is a better-than-average aphicide and is 
reasonably effective against cabbage- 
worm and looper. It is a highly volatile 
chemical and finds a place in the control 
of vegetable insects where treatments 
must be made during harvest and resi- 
dues are to be avoided. 


Dilan: This is an outstanding insec- 
ticide for control of leafhopper, cabbage 
looper, the imported cabbageworm and 
the Mexican bean beetle. Best results 
have been secured with emulsion sprays, 
1% pints of 25 percent concentrate in 
the amount of water used per acre. This 
insecticide is of no value against aphids. 


Lindane: In a number of experiments 
lindane sprays and aerosols have per-: 
formed well against most insects. Table 
cucumbers have responded exceptionally 
well to lindane sprays and aerosols. It 
is one of the safest insecticides from the 
standpoint of plant injury. Lindane, 
however, may slightly affect the flavor 
of some crops and until this factor is 
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more thoroughly studied general recom- 
mendations will not be made. 


Rotenone: For some years rotenone 
dusts were the standard treatment for 
Mexican bean beetle, but since the war, 
results of commercial applications have 
been inconsistent and not so good as 
given by some of the newer insecticides. 
It has been effective in experimental 
tests against the striped and spotted 
cucumber beetles, leafhopper and cab- 
bageworm. Rotenone dusts are still to 
be recommended for the home garden 
as a general all around insecticide. 


DDT: DDT has given high perform- 
ance as an insecticide, being effective 
against most Coleoptera or beetles, Mex- 
ican bean beetle excepted, and against 
most lepidopterous larvae or caterpillars, 
and numerous other insects. Recently 
some species have developed a resistance 
to this poison but it is still of value for 
many insects, particularly flea beetles 
and the Colorado potato beetle on toma- 
toes and potatoes, and is still the most 
effective insecticide against the corn ear- 
worm. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR VEGEABLE CROPS 

To secure maximum return from in- 
sect control treatments it is often neces- 
sary to use a mixed schedule, alternating 
treatments of different insecticides. The 
selection of insecticides will be deter- 
minted by what destructive insects are 
present and whether the grower or can- 
ner has equipment for spraying or 
dusting. 


Asparagus: Here, the primary con- 
cern is control of the asparagus beetle. 
It is most important that the beetle pop- 
ulation be kept at a minimum on the 
bush during the summer so as to reduce 
the numbers of over-wintering adults. 
Two or three sprays of DDT emulsion, 
at the rate of 144 pints of 30 percent 
emulsifiable concentrate or 40 pounds 
of a 5 percent DDT impregnated dust 
per acre, will be effective against larvae 
and adults. In the spring 1 percent 
rotenone dust will be effective in control- 
ling the adults, providing the population 
is kept low by summer treatments. 


Snap beans: To secure maximum 
yield of high quality beans, bean leaf 
beetle, Mexican bean beetle, spotted 
cucumber beetle and leafhoppers must be 
controlled. Growers equipped with spray- 
ers should use 1% pints of Dilan, 25 
percent emulsifiable concentrate in the 
amount of water applied per acre. If 
growers are equipped to dust, 4 percent 
malathon dust at 40 pounds per acre 
should be used. In the fall, when: corn 
earworm is present, a spray of 2 pints 
or 30 percent DDT emulsifiable concen- 
trate or 40 pounds of 5 percent DDT— 
impregnated dust should be used. On 
late beans when earworm is severe, more 
than one application may be necessary. 


Lima beans: In addition to the same 
insects that attack snap beans, the black 
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bean aphid and mites may occur. Where 
spraying is practiced, alternate Dilan 
and malathon. Use 1% pints of 25 per- 
cent Dilan concentrate or 1% pints of 
50 percent malathon concentrate per 
acre. Malathon will control aphids and 
mites. Where dusting is practiced, use 
40 pounds of 4 percent malathon dust 
and no Dilan. When earworm occurs, 
use DDT as recommended fcr snap 
beans. 


Broccoli: For imported cabbageworm 
and the cabbage loopers use Dilan, 1% 
percent dust at 40 pownds per acre or in 
spraying use 25 percent Dilan emulsifi- 
able concentrate at 1% pints in the 
amount of water applied per acre. If 
cabbage aphids appear, change to 2 pints 
of 50 percent emulsifiable malathon con- 
centrate in the amount of water applied 
per acre. If dusting, change to 40 pounds 
per acre of 4 percent malathon dust. 
After heads form change to TEPP using 
1% pints of 40 percent solution in the 
amount of water used per acre. If ear- 
worms appear it will be necessary to 
spray or dust with DDT immediately 
after cutting. Use 2 pints of 30 percent 
emulsion or 40 pounds of 5 percent im- 
pregnated dust. Early season applica- 
tions of Dilan will leave persistent resi- 
dues which will protect older leaves from 
worm injury for some time. Dilan will 
not control aphids so that an aphicide 
must be used when aphids appear. 
TEPP is a good aphicide and reasonably 
effective against worms; its residues are 
of short duration so that it may be used 
during the harvest period. 


Cabbage and cauliflower: Dilan sprays 
or dusts should be used as needed. If 
aphids appear, apply malathon as rec- 
ommended for broccoli. 


Cantaloup: Sprays of 1% pints of 
20 percent lindane emulsion in the 
amount of water used per acre have 
given excellent results. Make first ap- 
plication on first evidence that striped 
or spotted cucumber beetles are moving 
in. This is usually when plants show 
above ground. A close watch should be 
kept on fields at this time; a repeated 
application of insecticide may be needed 
in 3 to 5 days. After second applica- 
tion, repeat treatments at 7 to 10 day 
intervals until plants begin to bloom. If 
growers prefer dusting, a 1 percent rote- 
none dust should control both species of 
beetles. If aphids appear apply 40 
pounds of 4 percent malathon dust per 
acre. If pickleworms are expected use 
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“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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40 pounds of 1 percent lindane dust or 
lindane sprays as above. If growers 
spray or dust for fungus disease, the 
desired fungicide may be added to the 
above sprays or a dust containing both 
rotenone and a fungicide may be used. 
Lindane and rotenone have been found 
in a number of experiments to be very 
safe on cantaloups, but more than two 
applications of malathon should be 
avoided. Be sure to use a lindane and 
not a BHC emulsion. 


Cucumber: Treatment is the same as 
for cantaloup except that lindane spray 
or dust should not be used after blooms 
appear. 


Corn: Two to four sprays of high 
oil-DDT emulsion will give excellent con- 
trol of earworm, European corn borer 
and fall armyworm. Use 2 gallons of 
white mineral or horticultural oil, 5 
pints of 30 percent DDT emulsion, and 
water to make 25 gallons of finished 
spray; this is sufficient for one applica- 
tion to one acre. Apply first application 
when 25 percent of the silks appear, a 
second application 4 to 5 days later. In 
late season one or two additional appli- 
cations at 4 to 5 day intervals may be 
necessary. DDT-earworm oil sprays are 
commercially available. Dilute such 
sprays as directed on the container. © 


Peas: Use 1% pints of 50 percent 
emulsifiable malathon in 25 gallons of 
water per acre, applied with a pea 
broadcast boom; or by plane apply 2 
pints of 50 percent emulsifiable malathon 
in 3 to 5 gallons of water per acre. A 
single application properly made at 
blooming time or before should suffice. 


Potatoes: When one-half of the plants 
are out of the ground apply 1'4 pints 
of 30 percent DDT emulsion in the 
amount of water used per acre. Apply 
second treatment 5 to 7 days later; con- 
tinue applications at 10 day intervals. 


Frequent early sprays are necessary to 


control flea beetle. When plants are well 
up (10 to 12 inches) substitute 1% pints 
of 25 percent Dilan emulsion for the 
DDT in one treatment; a second Dilan 
treatment should be made after potatoes 
are in full bloom; these treatments are 
for leafhopper control. If aphids appear, 
use 1% pints of 50 percent malathon in 
one spray. If a fungicide schedule is 
followed, use any of the above emulsions 
with the fungicides. 


Tomatoes: Early sprays of DDT 
emulsion as described for potatoes or 5 
percent DDT impregnated dust will con- 
trol flea beetle and potato beetles. In 
late August and September add 1% 
pints of 30 percent DDT emulsion to 
the fungicide sprays or use a combina- 
tion DDT-fungicide dust earworm and 
hornworm control. 


Squash: Squash vine borer, squash 
bug and pickleworm may be controlled 
with lindane. 
cent lindane emulsion in the amount of 


water applied per acre or 40 pounds of 


1 percent lindane dust. 
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Seventh Annual 


FROZEN FOODS CONVENTION 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, March 1-4, 1953 


Freezers to Launch Nutrition Program 


Approximately 2,000 frozen food pack- 
ers, distributors, machinery and supply- 
men, brokers and _ representatives of 
refrigerated warehouses, were in attend- 
ance at the 7th Annual Frozen Foods 
Convention held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, March 1 through 4. 


On.two separate occasions, at the all- 
industry. luncheon,. and at the annual 
banquet, delegates filled the spacious 
Grand Ballroom of the hotel. C. I. 
Snavely, retiring President of the pack- 
ers, was Chairman. of the Convention 
Committee. Other groups participating 
were the National Wholesale Frozen 
Food Distributors, the National Food 
Brokers Association, and the National 
Association of Refrigerated Warehouse- 
men. - 


M. K. Spiegl of Spieg] Farms, Salinas, 
California, was elected President of the 
Packers succeeding C. L. Snavely, Con- 
sumers Packing Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. John L. Baxter of Bruns- 
wick, Maine, well known in canning 
circles, was named lst Vice-President. 
Mr. Baxter last fall set up the Snow 
Flake Canning Company to handle his 
expanding freezing line. G. O. Bailey, 
Birds: Eye Division, General Foods Cor- 
poration, New York City, is the new 
2nd. Vice-President; while L. S. Martin 
of Washington, D. C. continues as Secre- 
tary-Manager; with Keith O. Burr, 
Assistant. Secretary. 


New elected Board Members were: 
William Volkmann, Reynolds Brothers, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin; Francis Wil, | 
cox, Sunkist Growers, Ontario, Califor- 
nia; Sterling Doughty, Jr., Sacramento 
Frosted Foods, Sacramento, California; 
T. V. Delson, "Southland Frozen Foods, 
New York City; F. G. Lamb, mie | 
Weston, Ine., Portland, Oregon; and E. 
J. Watson, Pictsweet Foods, Inc., Mt. 
Yernon, Washington. | 


The Packers approved a number of 
resolutions, the most important of which 
avored legislation which would restore 
‘o the Food and Drug Administration 
the right of factory inspection. At the 
Tuesday luncheon, the Association pre- 
sented an honorary life membership in 
the association to E. J. Gibson of New 
York City, formerly of Birds Eye, for 
his efforts and energy in helping form 
NAFFP. Mr, Gibson is on government 
assignment for the Mutual Security 
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Agency and a plaque symbolic. of the life 
membership was accepted in his behalf 
by Mr. G. O. Bailey. 


NUTRITION RESEARCH PROGRAM 


At the 1953 Board of Directors meet- 
ing of the Packers, it was announced 
that sufficient funds have been assured 
to launch the first phase of the five-year 
nutrition research program -of the asso- 
ciation, and research procedures and 
plans will be put into effect immediately. 
It is expected that -a total of $200,000 
will eventually be spent. 

* Harold J. Humphrey of New York 
City, research manager cf Birds Eye 
Division, General Foods Corporation, and 
head of the association’s nutrition ad- 
ministration committee, said the pro- 
gram will be launched through grants- 
in-aid to universities well recognized in 
the field of nutrition and will be carried 
on over a five-year period. 

Procedure will be as follows: 

About 35,000 regular production pack- 
ages, as samples, based on a percentage 
appraisal of the average 1950-51 pro- 
duction and covering ‘some -45 frozen 
fruit, juices and vegetables will be pro- 


‘cured by random selection’ methods, as- 


applied throughout the entire processing 


/ season in all regions of the country dur- 
ing 1953 and 1954. Such representative 


sampling will give data that are truly 
national in character. Each lot of sam- 
ples will be tested for twenty-one nutri- 
tionally significant values. 

Contemplated plans for 1954 througi 
1957 include the second phase, or addi- 
tional studies on storage and simulated 
commercial distribution; the retention of 
nutrients during both specifi¢ processing 


steps and over-all processing operations} 
on cooking techniques for consumer and: 
with the: 


institutional-size packages; 
ultimate purpose of formulating recom- 
mendations designed to provide maxi- 
mum retention of nutrients in each and 
every stage in the production and use of 
commercially frozen foods: 


In addition to Mr. Humphrey, others’ 
in charge of the program ‘dare’ Dr. K. G.:! 


Dykstra, Albion, New York, research 


manager of Birds Eye Laboratoriés, ‘who’ 
is head of the packers’ nutrition research 
subcommittee; and H. P. Schmitt,. Wash- 


ington, D. C., administrative assistant 


of the Association’ s Research and. Stand- 


ards Department, 


The fund-raising subcommittee is 
headed by E. J. Watson of Mt. Vernon, 
Washington, executive vice-president of 
Pictsweet Foods, Inc.; and the vice- 
chairman is Ralph Dulany of Fruitland, 
Maryland, president of John H. Dulany 
and Son, Inc. 


For the purposes of. obtaining repre- 
sentative samples for the research pro- 
gram the nation will be divided into 
seventeen areas with an industry mem- 
ber supervising. 

A series of published reports will 
show the range and average of nutritive 
vales of frozen foods. All information 
will be furnished to home economists, 
teachers, dieticians, physicians, dentists 
and military officials. 

Mr. Humphrey said negotiations are 
currently under way to launch the pro- 
gram at. the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, located at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


TRENDS IN PACKAGING 


Panel meetings covering trends in 
packaging, cost factors in production, 
transportation rates, costs and equip- 
ment and technical problems in grades 
and quality control featured the four 
day ‘meeting. 

Those in attendance at the Monday 
morning March 2nd, panel on “Trends In 
Frozen Food Packaging” learned that 
the trend in Frozen fruits is to tins and 
smaller sizes while vegetables will con- 
tinue to be processed in fiber cartons. 

Taking part in the panel were W. Ed 
Booker, The Winter Garden Co., Knox- 
ville, “Tennessee; Sterling B. Doughty, 
Jr., Satramento Frosted Foods, Co., Sac- 
ramento, California; William Enzie, 
Birds ‘Eye Division, General Foods Corp., 
New York City; Roger Inc., Mf. Vernon, 
Washington. 

. Under the direction of moderator John 
Ww. Mock of: Evanston, a series of ques- 
tions previously submitted by convention 
registrants asked and the panel 
was called on for-answers and opinions. 

The-concensus of the panel was: 

—the trend in packing frozen fruits is 
more and more to tins. - The consumer 
has accepted this new trend faster than 
the packer. 

—use of tin for frozen fruits has a 
number, of advantages, mainly the doing 
away with “leakage” and control of oxy- 
gen in the can. 

—fiber containers will continue to be 
used for vegetables because of the higher 
cost .of: tins for: vegetable packs; the 
cartons. weigh. -less. and can be stored 
more easily with less space demand, 
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There seemed to be no ready answers 
for a number of problems that were 
posed such as labelling—whether hori- 
zontal or vertical—and paper label vs 
lithographing. The panel agreed that 
both methods had their place in the pack- 
ing picture. 

The trend to smaller sizes was dis- 
cussed informally by the panel and Mr. 
Watson explained that the industry is 
leaning to the 10 ounce size in vegetables 
with the exception of the leaf vegetables, 
such as spinach. 

Motivating factor in this development 
is that the 10 or 10% ounce package 
contains a serving for three to four per- 
sons, which meets the requirements of 
the average American family and at the 
same time is more attractive price-wise. 

Fruits are being packaged in 10 ounce 
sizes, Watson said, for topping while the 
16 ounce size is being produced for short- 
cakes and other similar uses. 


GRADING (LIMA BEANS) 


Speaking at a panel meeting on Mon- 
day afternoon on “Grading the Tender- 
ness and Maturity of Lima Beans,” L. S. 
Fenn of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., said one of 
the most difficult problems which has 
confronted the Processed Products Stand- 
ardization and Inspection Division has 
been to secure and maintain uniformity 
of interpretaton of the grade factors for 
canned and frozen Lima Beans among 
inspectors. 


When standards for frozen Lima 
Beans were developed, it was possible to 
evaluate the tenderness and maturity of 
the product by the color of the beans. 
The varieties used for freezing gradu- 
ally lost their green color as the matur- 
ity advanced, becoming white when the 
beans reached the fully mature stage. 
New and improved varieties of lima 
beans for processing have now been de- 
veloped which are widely used, many of 
which retain a green color at all stages 
of maturity. 


When one or more good methods or 
tests are found it is planned to analyze 
250 samples or more to determine possi- 
ble cut-off points which may be used as 
the bottom limit for each grade. A scor- 
ing factor for tenderness and maturity 
of frozen lima beans will then be incor- 
porated in the United States Standards. 


W. J. Hart, Jr., of John H. Dulany & 
Son, Inc., speaking at the Lima Bean 
panel described the maturity grading 
problem and some of the hopes for over- 
coming the problem. 


TRANSPORTATION 


On Tuesday morning there was a 
packers panel on “Frozen Food Trans- 
portation: Rates, Costs and Equipment.” 

It was reported at the panel that rail- 
road and truck carriers have done an 
excellent job in providing equipment to 
transport frozen foods and new equip- 
ment is in the experimental and manu- 
facturing stage. 
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Ray Harron of General Foods Corpo- 
ration, chairman of the association 
transportation rates committee and B. 
M. Angell of Stokely Foods, Inc. chair- 
man of the transportation and equip- 
ment committee, led the panel which was 
featured by discussion from the floor. 


Mr. Angell said that a recent meeting 
with the carriers revealed that mechan- 
ical type cars will be added in 1953 to 
supplement the cars now in use. 


Mr. Harron expressed the view that 
the industry is attempting to \obtain 
transportation rates equal to those 
charged the canned foods industry. He 
pointed out that although frozen foods 
require special refrigeration, the carry- 
ing of frozen foods is easier than canned 
foods because of less space required in 
loading. 


The industry was commended for its 
low damage claim record and it was 
pointed out that the frozen food industry 
has one of the lowest claim records in 
the nation. 


Railroad and truck carriers at the 
meeting indicated that more mechanic- 
ally refrigerated cars will be produced 
in the next few years and problems of 
servicing and maintaining zero tempera- 
tures are being worked out. 


The association, which has already 
published a directory of railroad cars 
suitable for the transportation of frozen 
foods, will within the next 90 days pub- 
lish a similar list of trucking lines with 
suitable equipment. 


PRODUCTION COSTS 


The packers met Wednesday morning 
to discuss “Cost Factors in Frozen Food 
Production.” 


The panel told those assembled that 
the greatest opportunity for cost reduc- 
tion in the frozen food industry lies in 
the harvesting and handling of raw 
products for processing. 


“It is very important to control raw 
materials in the fields for top-quality 
deliveries,” W. W. Clark, Spieg] Farms, 
Inc., Salina, California, declared. “Gen- 
erally speaking, when top-quality is re- 
ceived at the plant, preparation costs 
are low, and when poor quality products 
are received from the fields, preparation 
costs are high.” He added that labor 
can go up as much as “double normal” 
on poor quality, and grade yields can 
raise the cost of the finished product to 
a point where it is not profitable to run. 


Proximity of a plant to source of raw 
products is of great significance in cut- 
ting costs, John S. Goldsmith of John H. 
Dulany & Son, Inc., Fruitland, Mary- 
land, declared. “Freight handling costs, 
yields, preparation costs, production 
rates and quality of finished product are 
all affected by this factor,” he said. 


C. Richard Drescher of Phillips Pack- 
ing Co., Cambridge, Maryland, recom- 
mended to packers that they make a 
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daily cost analysis at the plant in order 
to make adjustments before costs get out 
of line. 

In the preparation of frozen fruits 
and vegetables, Mr. Clark pointed out 
that on high-labor costs items, such as 
asparagus, broccoli and sprouts, the cost 
of labor can be controlled by records 
showing finished pounds per man-hour 
or work for each person on the crew. 
“With these. records of the individual 
worker’s output, it is a very simple mat- 
ter:in the course of three or four days 
to weed out slow workers, or workers 
that are below average, and, by so doing, 
increase the efficiency of the crew as a 
whole,” he continued. 


“On the low-labor items, such as peas, 
lima beans and spinach, the rate of flow 
over continuous lines is set to a point 
where costs are kept in line with field 
quality. When good quality is being run, 
the flow is speeded up, and on poor qual- 
ity the flow is slowed down to a point 
where the workers have an opportunity 
to remove the defective material.” 


Another major factor in cutting costs, 
according to Clark, is to avoid being 
“machinery happy” in the use of labor- 
moving machinery in preparation of 
fruits and vegetables. “Each piece of 
machinery has to have careful study to 
determine whether or not it will be 
profitable to have,” he said. 


He pointed out that in many medium- 
size plants, management has_ stayed 
away from costly installations of ma- 
chinery for two reasons: to keep them- 
selves flexible in order to change from 
one product to another with very little 
effort; and because of the large capital 
outlay required for such machinery. 


Through the continuous effort of 
frozen food processors to keep labor 
costs down, although the cost of sup- 
plies and labor has continually been on 
the rise in the last five years, frozen food 
is out of the luxury class and today is 
in the position of a staple, Clark said. 


NEW FREEZING PLANT 
FOR LIBBY 


Work has been launched on the erec- 
tion of a 300 x 160 foot building adjoin- 
ing the Sunnyvale, California cannery 
of Libby, McNeill & Libby to house a 
food freezing plant. The building will 
cost an estimated $156,000 and machin- 
ery and its installation will cost an addi- 
tional $244,000. Both fruits and vege- 
tables will be processed. 


SHRIMP IMPORTS 
BELOW A YEAR AGO 


Imports of all shrimp from all coun- 
tries for 1952 totaled 38,170,510 pounds 
compared with 41,823,913 pounds in 
1951, a decrease of 8 percent. Of these, 
33,762,447 pounds were received from 
Mexico in 1952 and 39,575,128 pounds 
from the same source in 191. 
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Distributors Score Price Emphasis 


Alvin Langfield, past President of the 
National Wholesale Frozen Food Dis- 
tributors Association, speaking before a 
panel session of that group, meeting 
jointly with the frozen food packers in 
Chicago, March 2, voiced vigorous oppo- 
sition to the emphasis on price in frozen 
foods. “We must either go the price 
road or the profit road. If we continue 
on the price road there is no profit. 
There is a lack of understanding of mar- 
keting and more promotion and advertis- 
ing is needed. The nation is operating 
in a high level economy, yet the frozen 
food field is in a depression economy,” 
Mr. Langfield told the group. 


L. J. Soulan of the J. B. Ruth Sales 
Corporation, Los Angeles, expressed 
much the same sentiment when he said 
“Margins for food brokers have declined 
very sharply and in many cases they are 
operating at a loss. The trend is still 
continuing and the fault lies with too 
much stress on price. More emphasis 
should be placed on quality, volume 
should be boosted and costs cut.” 


Continuing the discussion of the indus- 
try’s growing pains, Mr. Kenneth Hart- 
man, Western Frozen Food Processors 
Association said “The thing that is going 
to correct the problems of the industry 
more than anything is time. The indus- 
try is so young and has so many prob- 
lems to solve, that they can’t be solved 
over night.” He listed the major prob- 
lems as cabinet space, proper handling 
in the stores, better transportation facil- 
ities, and more efficiency in packing 
plants. 


MEETING THE SALES PROBLEM 


On. Tuesday morning, March 3rd, the 
Distributors held a panel “Critics Meet 
the Critics on How to Sell Frozen 
Foods.” Benjamin Wood, New York City, 
William Estes & Co., was the moderator. 

We are living in a perpetual inflation- 
ary era and business will be good for a 
long time ahead, but extremely difficult 
to manage, according to William A. 
Blees, director of sales for Corsley Divi- 
sion of Aveo, Cincinnati, Ohio, who spoke 
at the session. 


Mr. Blees arrived at the conclusion 
that the industry needs more cooperation 
among its various segments. 

“All industries seem to be dealing with 
the same problems.” Mr. Blees declared, 
“because we are in a time of revolution 
—in engineering, manufacturing and 
distributing.” 

There will be no depression, he said, 
as long as people are kept at work so 
they’ll have money to spend. He pre- 
dicted that the new administration in 
Washington will not commit suicide by 
pemitting a rise in unemployment. 

The trouble we’ll have, he said, will 
come from over-production and disloca- 
tion. Margins are thin as it is, he 
pointed out, so that top heavy inventories 
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with subsequent price cutting will cause 
a further management problem. 


Mr. Blees urged the frozen food dis- 
tributors to get a standard accounting 
system and stick to it. “If businessmen 
generally know the true cost of doing 
business there’ll be less price cutting,” 
he said. 

Participating on the panel were dis- 
tributors Richard M. Page, Arrow Food 
Distributors, Louisiana, and Walter M. 
Greenspan, Flagstaff Foods, Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey; and packers Edward 
J. Walter, Pictsweet Foods, Inec., Mt. 
Vernon, Washington; and Jaxon O. Hice, 
Georgia Sea Pak Corp., St. Simon’s 
Island, Georgia. 

Mr. Greenspan, who cited the lack of 
what he calls “composite experience” in 
the frozen ‘foods business, urged in- 
creased cooperation at all levels. In com- 
menting on home freezer food plans, he 
said: “. . . we find that from all the 
initial confusion and chaos has come in- 
creased volume for all, through more 
freezer space in American homes... 
and by thinking clearly and intelligently, 
and by working cooperatively with other 
segments of the industry, the distrib- 
utors have attained new: horizons in 
frozen food volume.” 

The new crisis, he reported, is the 
“deal and discount era’, with distrib- 
utors working for packers at no profit 
or even at a loss. Distributors must 
prove to the packer that they are not 
only buyers of products, but also sellers 
of services, he declared. 

According to packer Walter, frozen 
foods are approaching their true price 
level. “Not only do we have an advan- 
tage in quality and flavor, we have a 
cost advantage. We have always had 
the quality and flavor advantage and in 
1952 for the first time the price advan- 
tage started to show up. When we see 
advertised brands of top quality frozen 
vegetables retailed at prices ranging 
from 19 cents to 7 packages for $1.00, 
we know that frozen foods are a staple, 
not a specialty item.” We increase turn- 
over and develop fast movers by realistic 
pricing, he added. 

Mr. Hice predicted that although 
people eat about two pounds per year 
per capita of frozen seafoods, the indus- 
try is still in its infancy. Products of 
the sea, he said, will become more and 
more important because they are frozen. 


DISTRIBUTOR OPERATING COST 


Wednesday morning’s program opened 
with a distributor panel on “How to 
Lick Operating Costs.” 

E. P. Gough, Virginia, Roanoke Frosted 
Foods: “The first cost for us to consider 
is the one involving a breakup and stor- 
age room. This is primarily a fixed 
expense and one which costs an awful 
lot of money. 

“We operated our business out of a 
commercial warehouse for 5 years. At 


the time we moved, our storage expense 
was 1.6 percent of net sales. A little 
over a year ago we built-our own freezer 
in an already existing building. We did 
this primarily to reduce storage costs, 
to obtain better office facilities, and to be 
able to come and go as our business re- 
quired. As of now storage is 0.5 percent 
of sales, or a reduction of 1.1 percent 
since moving into our own establishment. 
There are many advantages to doing 
business in one’s own building besides the 
lower costs. We find that we can control 
our operation more efficiently and that 
our employees work output is greater. 
The second cost, and the one which is of 
great concern, is that of order assembly. 
After experimenting with a number of 
methods we found the one-man push 
cart operation to be the most successful 
for us. To obtain maximum benefit from 
this method of order assembly we con- 
structed in our freezer a set of wooden 
bins each designed to hold about 20 cases 
of frozen foods. The third cost is the 
expense involved in receiving merchan. 
dise, unloading and stacking it. 


“We receive much of our merchandise 
in direct shipments from the packer but 
most of our retail fruits, vegetables and 
juices are withdrawn from spot stocks 
at a commercial warehouse. In our case 
a round trip of four miles is involved. 
We schedule withdrawals on days that 
are least busy in assembling orders. By 
maintaining records of sales on all items 
we are able to keep stocks in our freez- 
ers at a workable minimum at all times. 
Cartage is indeed an expense to us but 
we can control receipts which we could 
not do on direct shipments. The mer- 
chandise is unloaded at our platform on 
skids which in turn are hauled into the 
freezer with the platform truck. The 
product is at once placed in the bins.” 

Louis E. Rycus, Michigan (Detroit), 
City Foods Company: Mr. Rycus dis- 
cussed the construction of a new freezer 
room to do away with previous problems 
the firm had experienced. 


John A. Godfrey, Wisconsin, E. R. 
Godfrey & Sons Co.: Mr. Godfrey dis- 
cussed special techniques used by “is 
company. One of the principal innova- 
tions was the changing of the breakup 
room to freezer temperature and using 
the overall space for a power conveyor. 
He discontinued institutional sales to 
give his entire storage space over to 
retail packages. The company sells in 
case lots only and does not handle indi- 
vidual packages. The Godfrey Company 
uses four men at freezer stations for 
making up orders with one man who acts 
as a “Caller”. The latter holds the order 
and as it progresses down the assembly 
he calls for items to be added—he does 
this over a loud-speaker system—and the 
men place the items from their stations. 
The order is checked at the door and 
placed in a truck. This company fills 
from 150 to 175 orders a day and start 
at 7 a.m. with most of the orders ‘on: 
their way at 9 a.m. aie 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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The biggest’ promotional program in 
the history of the pickle industry was 
touched off before a record crowd at the 
winter meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Pickles Packers at the Sheraton 
hotel in Chicago on February 20. 

National Pickle Week, May 14-23 this 
year, will be boosted through a barrage 
of news releases, pictures and stories to 
magazines, newspapers, radio and TV. 

The pickle packers were alerted on 
“Operation Pickle Push” in true military 
style under the command of E, S. Gug- 
genheimer, chairman of the sales pro- 
motion committee. The objective of the 
“push” is more profits in pickles from 
increased pickle sales. 


The morning session of th pickle pack- 
ers meeting started off with a keynote 
address by James M. Irwin, NPPA 
president, who reported that 1952 saw 
the greatest annual consumption of 
pickles ever recorded. “Twenty years 
ago we were consuming less than five 
million bushels of pickles a year and now 
we are consuming close to 11 million 
bushels of pickles a year”. 


In projecting the future of the pickle 
industry, Mr. Irwin referred to the re- 
search committee’s work. “They have 
made numerous tests on the brining of 
pickles and I know they are working 
feverishly with seed companies on vari- 
eties of pickles that will give you not 
only a better pickle, a~ better’ shaped 
pickle, but, we hope, considerably 
greater yield per acre which will help 
reduce your costs, and help you to main- 
tain better quality and quality control 
in the fields and in your plant”. 


INTERNATIONAL SCOPE 


The international scope of ‘the Na- 
tional Pickle Packers Association was 
pointed out by W. E. Dailey, Jr., chair- 
man of the research committee, in his 
introduction of Harry Hirsch. 


“During recent years”, Mr. Dailey 
said, “the NPPA has become an inter- 
national organization with members in 
Sweden, Germany, Mexico and Canada. 
People of far-off countries are interested 
in our methods and we in theirs”. 


Mr. Hirsch, a native of Germany and 
now a member of the NPPA’s research 
committee, gave a comparison of cucum- 
ber yield per acre in the United States 
and Germany in his talk on “The Pickle 
Industry in Germany”. 


American growers of cucumbers. got a 
10-year average yield of 77 bushels per 
acre, while the German farmers harvest 
between 300 and 350 bushels per acre in 
non-irrigated soil. The United States 
average in 1952 was 92 bushels per acre. 
Some areas in the country show yields 
ranging up to 500 bushels per acre, but 
these are from irrigated fields. 
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Pickle Pudkers Plan Promotion 


However, Mr. Hirsch said, the con- 
sumption of pickles per capita in Ger- 
many is less than half of the conammap- 
tion here. 


In analysing the situation, Mr. Hirsch 
gave four reasons why the United States 
is so far ahead in pickle sales even 
though far behind Germany in yield per 
acre. They are: (1) great improvement 
in quality of pickles, (2) greater variety 
of pickle products than Germany, (3) 
superior merchandising and (4) adver- 
tising and publicity. 


JAMES M. IRWIN 


“There is hardly a day when Mrs. 
Consumer is not reminded of pickles, 
whether she reads. a newspaper or a 
magazine, whether she listens to the 
radio or watches television. Credit also 
should be given to the chain stores and 
the grocers who have constantly in- 
creased the shelf space assigned to our 
products”. 


SANITATION 


‘Research in sanitation of food process- 
ing plants was reviewed by Dr. Charles 
C. Yeager, a former U. S. Department 
of Agriculture man with wide experience 
in War Food Administration and other 
government agencies. Dr. Yeager traced 
the steps in the development of fungicide 
paint to control mold. 


“The sanitation of food plants is not 
an expensive or time-consuming prob- 
lem’, Dr. Yeager concluded. “Through 
the use of outstanding paint formula- 
tions, durable fungicidal wall washes 
and fungicidal penetrants, food proces- 
sors are able to have plants free from 
microbial organisms. They are able to 
cut substantially their cleaning budget, 
and still produce top-grade products. It 
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may well be said that the advent of 
proper fungicidal formulations has 
marked one of the outstanding steps in 
modern food plant sanitation”. 

The next meeting of the NPPA will be 
July 16 and 17 at the Drake hotel in 
Chicago. 


METAL CAN EXPANSION GOAL 


Revision. of the expansion goal for 
metal cans, was announced March 6 by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. | - 

Ralph S. Trigg, Acting Assistant -Di- 
rector for Production, said the goal for 
metal can production remains unchanged 
at 4,800,000 tons, but the amount ‘of 
actual expansion now. needed to. attain 
that goal by January 1, 1956 has been 
reduced to 700,000. The original expan- 
sion required 800,000 additional tons. 
The revision was. based on new data 
which disclosed that the industry had a 
higher productive capacity than was 
estimated when the original goal :was 
established. 

Applications for rapid tax amortiza- 
tion certificates on hand are expected to 
take up approximately 20 percent bee the 
revised expansion figure. 


RETROACTIVE 
WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Wage adjustments made on or after 
February 6, 1953, do not require any 
Wage Board approval, according to 
George E. Strong, Chairman of the 
Fourth Regional Wage. Stabilization 
Board. Such adjustments, as well as 
those finally rejected in whole or in part, 
may be made retroactive to a date when 
controls were in effect, as originally pro- 
posed, without violation of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, but 
this does not. determine that such retro- 
active payments are or are not permis- 
sible tax deductions for the year ‘in 
which the services paid for were per- 
formed, or that they will necessarily be 
recognized as permissible reimbursement 
expense by Government Procurement 
Agencies. 

Adjustments seals before February 6, 
1958, where the petitions were pending 
before a control agency, after being 
properly filed, may be put into effect as 
of the proposed effective. date, and if 
they were conditioned on Agency ap- 
proval, they are deemed approved by the 
Executive Order. 


A “petition pending” includes those 
properly filed and those on appeal or re- 
consideration, as provided for in the pro- 
cedural regulation, but not those peti- 
tions or appeals which were not actually 
filed on or before February 6, 1953. 


IN NEW QUARTERS 


H. J. Blodgett. & Co., food brokers, 
are now located in new quarters at 206 
Atlantic Ave., Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Publicity Campaign Highlights 
Preserving Meeting 


Presentation of a publicity campaign, 


-which will be carried out during the next 


twelve months, was the highlight of the 
Annual Meeting of the National Pre- 
servers Association, held in Chicago last 
week, concurrently with the freezers’ 
meeting. Object of the campaign is to 
publicize more use and _ encourage 
greater use of preserves, jelllies and 
other fruit spreads. A great deal of 
stress will be placed on recipes which 
will be supplied metropolitan and weekly 
newspapers, food editors in magazines, 
and radio. Technical assistance is being 
supplied by the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company and the Steve-Hennegan Pub- 
licity Agents. Complete details of the 
program will be published next week. 


COLOR CHANGES IN PRESERVES 


Dr. Gordon Mackinney of the Univer- 
sity of Calffornia, who is conducting an 
association sponsored research project, 
presented his third annual report of this 
study, which has to do with color changes 
in preserves. “Under present condi- 
tions”, he said “some preserves are bet- 
ter than others, but even the best have 
relatively poor storage life, therefore, 
we have to study each processing vari- 
able independently.” 

He offered three possible solutions to 
the problem of a beter keeping preserve: 

“The first possibility, albeit unlikely, 
is the discovery of some completely non- 
toxic compound which in minute amount 
can be added to the preserve which will 
inhibit the browning for a long period 
of time under favorable storage. 

The second possibility is taking ad- 
vantage of all minor factors, best avail- 
able techniques and storage practices, 
which cumulatively make for better 
rather than poorer jams. Included in 
this category would be substitution of 
glucose so far as practical for sucrose, 
eliminating metallic contaminants, oxy- 
gen in the headspace and so on. The 
best variety would also be selected for 
the raw material. 

The third possibility involves a differ- 
ent approach. What chance is there of 


‘preparing a well-colored preserve such 


as those now manufactured, but in which 
incipient browning has been held in 
check? What sort of defects can be 
avoided? Disadvantages of the present 
cook are as follows: 


1. The stirring of the contents of the 
vacuum pan is ineffective. 

2. The time is longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary to achieve the desired 
concentration. 

3. Incipient deterioration has set in. 

4. With discontinuous cooking, large 
tanks are necessary. 

Attention should be given to some type 
of vacuum pan, preferably continuous, 
in which a large surface of the preserve 
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would be exposed, and to promote rapid 
heat transfer, the depth of the layer on 
the heating surface as thin as practic- 
able. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Buell H. Bedford, Bedford Products, 
Dunkirk, New York, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association. Three Vice- 
Presidents named in order were: Kyrel 
Meschter, American Preserve Company, 
Philadelphia; Paul Smucker, J. M. 
Smucker Company, Orrville, Ohio; A. H. 
Blount, Tea Garden Products Company, 
San Leandro, California. John C. Fos- 
gate, Chester C. Fosgate, Company, 
Orlando, Florida was named Secretary- 
Treasurer; -W. Lowe Walde of Wash- 
ington, D. C. will continue as Secretary- 
Manager. 


Members of the Executive Committee 
are: Leo Abrahams, General Preserve 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; T. W. Griggs, 
Griggs, Cooper Company, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; John Hauser, C. H. Musselman 
Company, Biglerville, Pennsylvania; Mil- 
ler Winston, Blanke-Baer Extract & 
Preserving Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Alvin W. Crain, Whipple Com- 
pany, Natick, Massachusetts; J. N. 
Major, Jr., Old Virginia Packing Com- 
pany, Front Royal, Virginia; Samuel 
Chappell, Bama Company, Birmingham, 
Alabama; Paul Brown, Squire Dingee 
Company, Chicago, Illinois; R. T. Ryan, 
The Welch Grape Juice Company, West- 
field, New York. 


DISTRIBUTORS SCORE 
PRICE EMPHASIS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Jos. M. Sugden,Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Frankford Grocery Co.: The 
Frankford Grocery is a 100 percent re- 
tailer-owned cooperative servicing over 
2,000 individual grocers in the Philadel- 
phia area with a complete line of dry 
groceries, frozen food and produce. All 
of the grocers are shareholders of the 
company. Nearly 75 percent of the 
stores are located within an 8 mile area. 
The Company has a 300,000 square foot 
warehouse, with 5,800 square feet de- 
voted to freezer space and an additional 
5,000 square feet of refrigerated space 
was constructed so that it can be con- 
verted into freezer space overnight. The 
company entered the frozen food field in 
1948. 


The department has been self-sustain- 
ing and has never operated at a loss. 75 
percent of frozen foods are sold under 
a private label “Unity Brand”, with the 
remainder consisting of specialty items 
under packers’ label. Frankford Grocer 


employes no advance salesmen, because 
of the nature of its business, and the 121 
items carried are listed in a catalog 
which is published each week. All orders 
are placed by telephone between 8 a.m. 
and 12 noon, five days a week, and deliv- 
ery is made the following day. The com- 
pany maintains an equipment depart- 
ment that supplies frozen food cabinets 
and other equipment to the stores at the 
lowest possible cost and they arrange for 
financing. In 1948 only 800 of the stores 
were equipped to handle frozen foods 
while today some 1,500 handle frozen 
foods. From a volume of $300,000 in 
1948 the business has grown to $2,500,- 
000 a year. The operating costs stand 
at 12% percent. 


John J. McMackin, New York City, 
American Express Field Warehousing 
Corporation: The Distributor acts as a 
local branch office of the packer. Many 
such organizations in addition to bear- 
ing the major costs of sales efforts in 
their allotted area invest sizable sums 
in storage, office and trucking facilities. 
The heavy cost of this method of opera- 
tion places a serious drain on the profit 
potential of the distributors in question. 
Recently a possible solution to the recov- 
ery of some of the cost of maintaining 
property was arrived at. Mr. Charles 
MacGarvey, president of Carpel, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, Md., 
distributors of frozen foods, discussed 
with one of our representatives a co- 
operative means through which revenue 
might be derived from some new prop- 
erty on which Carpel was planning stor- 
age construction. A plan was decided 
whereby American Express Field Ware- 
housing Corp. actually leases all of 
Carpel’s storage space and operates it 
as a terminal warehouse. 


It was agreed that the rent payable to 
the landlord would be a major portion 
of the storage revenue derived from the 
property. An understanding was also 
arrived at whereby Carpel would solicit 
storage business for this terminal: 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


New officers elected to head the Na- 
tional Wholesale Frozen Food Distribu- 
tors Association are: President, Joseph 
Gaudio, Gaudio Bros., Camden New Jer- 
sey; Eastern Vice-President, George Mc- 
Roberts, McRoberts Bros., Inc., Jersey 
City, New Jersey; Southern Vice-Presi- 
dent, John Balderacchi, Frozen Food 
Industries, Inc., Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; Central Vice-President, John God- 
frey, E. R. Godfrey & Sons Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; Pacific Vice-President, 
Paul Ciampi, San Rafael, California; 
Southwestern Vice-President, Frank 
Hicks, Glazier Frosted Food Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas; Secretary, Carlton Eacho, 
Washington Frosted Foods, Washington, 
D. C.; Treasurer, Howard Jester, Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware; Chairman of the 
Board, W. L. Pavlovski, Beatrice Foods 
Co., Chicago, Illinois; Director to finish 
out an unexpired term of one year, 
Robertus Shoemaker, Shoemaker’s Sea 
Food Co., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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AGENDA 
TRI-STATE SPRING MEETING 


A busy and helpful agenda has been 
prepared for the two day meeting of the 
Tri-State Packers Association, Thursday 
and Friday, March 19 and 20 at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, that city. Following a 
pre-conference committee meeting on 
Wednesday, March 18 at 3:00 P.M. with 
Maryland Department of Health, the 
General Meeting will begin at 10:30 
Thursday morning, with an address of 
welcome by President Glenn E. Knaub. 
At this meeting there will be a Traffic 
Committee report, a Merchandising Com- 
mitte report, a seminar on grower rela- 
tions activities, legislative reports, and 
a discussion of uniform accounting pos- 
sibilities. 

At the second General Meeting, begin- 
ning at 1:30 P.M., J. Roger Deas of the 
American Can Company will deliver the 
featured address, with comments by Miss 
Wilma Sledge of the same firm. This 
will be followed by a panel discussion of 
fieldmen’s duties and training. G. B. 
Fehmerling will take as his subject 
“Sanitation Primer’; James Lamb of 
Lamb & King, will speak on the theme 
“Selling Processed Foods Today”. This 
will be followed by discussions on pro- 
duction and on the 1953 labor picture. 
At 6:30 P.M. there will be a Section 
Dinner Meeting of the Young Guard 
Society at the Southern Hotel. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 20 

The Board of Directors will start off 
the day with a Breakfast Meeting at 
8:30 A.M. with the Merchandising and 
Traffic Committees meeting at 9:00 A.M. 
At 10:00 A.M. there will be a tomato 
session, the main purpose of which will 
be to uncover ways and means of in- 
creasing tomato consumption. Secre- 
tary Calvin Skinner will head up this 
panel, with Harold S. Slamp of Ameri- 
can Stores Company; J. Dallas Blades 
of A. W. Sisk & Son; George Anderson 
of Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy; David L. 
Burns, University of Maryland Econo- 
mist; and Don R. Callahan, Can Manu- 
facturers Institute; participating. 

Carroll S. Brinsfield of the Maryland 
Department of Health, and George 
Daughters of Food & Drug Administra- 
tion, will discuss tomato processing prob- 
lems. 

Also at 10:00 A.M. there will be a corn 
session with Francis S. Silver presiding. 

At 11:00 A.M. the Tri-State Packers 
will take up the subject of “Promoting 
Canned Foods on a National Basis”. The 
purpose of this session is to develop 
ideas and/or recommendations to be for- 
warded to the National Canners Associa- 
tion committee charged with the respon- 
sibility of making suggestions to the 
NCA Board regarding a plan to “in- 
crease the acceptability and use of can- 
ned foods”. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


At 12:30 P.M. there will be a luncheon 
by the American Can Company in honor 
of the Maryland canning industry and 
in celebration of “Maryland Canning 
Week” March 15 to 21. Attendance to 
this affair is by invitation. 


P. C. A. SALES CLINIC 


Dates have been set for the annual 
“Sales Clinic” of the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association. The Clinic will be 
held May 5 at Pocono Manor in the 
Pocono Mountains, near Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

In announcing the dates, George Lawr- 
ence, Chairman of the Association’s Sales 
and Merchandising Committee, said that 
the “Sales Clinic” has developed into one 
of the most valuable activities of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association. Over 
150 people comprising canners’ sales and 
management personnel, brokers, buyers, 
and guests are expected to attend this 
year’s program. 


HUNTLEY STRIKE SETTLED 


Late in Convention week it was 
learned the long drawn out strike of the 
Huntley Manufacturing Company, Broc- 
ton, New York canning machinery man- 
ufacturers, was at last in the stages of 
settlement. Verification of this fact has 
since been learned and the company is 
now back operating on full schedule in 
an effort to care for a large backlog of 
orders. 


SICK CALL 


Dave Johnson of the Lord Mott Com- 
pany, Baltimore, is at St. Johns Hos- 
pital, Santa Monica, California, recuper- 
ating from a back operation. 

Joe Brenner of Gibbs & Company, 
same city, is back at his desk on a short- 
ened schedule after two bladder opera- 
tions at Sinai Hospital, Baltimore. 

John “Jack” Eyre, U. S. Printing & 
Lithographing Company, Baltimore, is in 
a serious condition at Union Memorial 
Hospital, that city. Jack suffered a skull 
fracture in an automobile accident 
March 3. 


BANKS WARN 
TEXAS SHRIMPERS 


Certain banks im Texas holding mort- 
gages or notes against shrimp vessels or 
trawlers have advised vessel owners that 
their loans or notes will be declared in 
default if the shrimp vessels are seized 
by Mexican authorities closer than 10 
miles off the Mexican coast, except in 
case of emergency for repairs or due to 
bad weather. 
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RATZESBERGER ON THE ROAD 


Lou Ratzesberger, Jr., new NCA Pres- 
ident, is already making the rounds in 
that capacity. Like another well known 
President, he hasn’t let any grass grow 
under his feet. Mr. Ratzesberger’s first 
presidential appearance was made at the 
Annual Convention of the Utah Canners 
Association in Salt Lake City, March 13. 
Theme of his talk was that canned foods 
are the housewife’s “best food buy”, and 
they are made so because of the indus- 
try’s continued opposition to a paternal- 
istic government, absence of which, has 
served as an incentive for increased effi- 
ciency, higher production and_ lower 
prices. 

“The Canning Industry’s policy of 
opposition to government aid is not moti- 
vated by a desire to exploit either those 
who furnish the raw material or the con- 
sumer who purchases canned foods. The 
record shows that both the farmer who 
supplies the canning crops, and the con- 
sumer who eats the finished product, 
have benefited from this policy. The 
genesis of the canning industry’s policy 
is the conviction that the strength of an 
industry lies in its self reliance.” 

“If the parity concept were applied to 
canned fruits and _ vegetables’, Mr. 
Ratzesberger said, “their price would be 
about 50 percent larger than actual sell- 
ing prices today, because there woulc 
have been no compelling force to improve 
efficiency under such paternalism. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


The Office of Price Stabilization this 
week issued a memorandum announcing 
that it will be releasing its remaining 
employes on various dates up to April 
30. These attorneys, business analysts, 
economists, and accountants, the an- 
nouncement said, have added extensively 
to their knowledge of economic problems, 
and methods of operation from produc- 
tion to marketing of industry and busi- 
ness, the announcement advised. 

Interested parties may contact person- 
nel at regional and district offices per- 
sonally. Facilities for interviewing per- 
sonnel data concerning all employes in 
the Washington area, will also be made 
available. Release dates for individual 
employes can be arranged to suit indi- 
vidual firms. 


OVER THE GARDEN WALLS 


The regular weekly gardening column 
titled “Over the Garden Walls”, is the 
newest venture of Dr. Edgar P. Walls, 
long time professor of canning cro})s, 
University of Maryland. Dr. Walls’ 
column is being released to newspaper 
and weekly editors through the Exten- 
sion Service of the University. 
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Above are the 1952 Ohio Champion tomato growers, representatives of the canners 


with whom they had contracts and three of the sponsors of the contest. 


They are, 


left to right: Fred Treadway, grower of Lyons; Arden Rathbunn, Campbell Soup 
Company; E. C. Wittmeyer, Horticultural Department, Ohio State University; R. L. 
Winklepleck, Horticultural Agent, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; Lester Miller, Agri- 
cultural Agent, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; Wesley Fields, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 


and Herman Wolf, grower of East Toledo. 


TOMATO GROWING AWARDS 


Ohio Top Ten Tomato Club selected 
Herman Wolf, Lyons, and Fred Tread- 
way, East Toledo, as the 1952 Ohio 
Champion Cannery Tomato Growers. To 
be eligible for membership in the Club 
the grower must be in the top 10 percent 
of Ohio’s tomato growers who are under 
contract with cooperating canners. 

- The Top Ten Tomato Club is spon- 
sored by the Ohio Canners Association, 
Ohio Horticultural Extension Service 


‘and The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Wolf won his award, in the 3 to 15 
acre class, with a yield of 26.28 tons per 
acre on 9.46 acres. The land selected 
had grown crops of corn, wheat. and 
sweet clover. 500 pounds of 3-12-12 per 
acre was applied when the tomatoes were 
planted with a later side-dressing. 


On the other hand Treadway, in the 
15 acre and over class, came through 
with an average yield of 18.24 tons per 
acre on 18.77 acres. He grew his toma- 
toes on land which previously had been 
in corn and sweet clover. The tomatoes 
were fertilized with 700 pounds of 
5-20-20 per acre. Both Champions set 
their plants 3% x 4 feet. 


In recognition of their success The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad gave each 
a gold watch. It was necessary, how- 
ever, for them to edge out 174 growers 
in northwestern Ohio to win. The awards 
were made at the 24th Annual Confer- 
ence of Canners Fieldmen and Growers 
of Vegetable Crops for Processing re- 
cently held on the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Campus in Columbus. 


CANADIAN CATTLE BAN 
LIFTED 


As of March 1, the ban on imports of 
Canadian cattle into the United States 
has been lifted. The quarantine has been 
in effect since March 1952 because of an 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Canada. 
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JERSEY ASPARAGUS ACREAGE 
LARGER THIS YEAR 


New Jersey asparagus growers report 
that they are expecting to harvest about 
29,500 acres this spring, 8 percent more 
than last year’s 27,300-acre crop, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates by the New 
Jersey Crop Reporting Service. This 
includes the acreage grown for both 
fresh market and for processing. 

‘The Garden State ranks second only to 
California in total asparagus production. 
Last year, New Jersey harvested 2,457,- 
000 crates (30 pounds) and California, 
4,996,000. 

New Jersey’s average yield per acre 
last year was 90 crates, including that 
harvested for fresh market and for proc- 
essing, placing the State second in the 
nation in average yield per acre. 


EUROPEAN CORN BORER COSTS 
HIGH 


The borer destroyed an estimated 53 
million bus. of corn in 1952, ($77 mil- 
lion) or 1.7 percent of the crop of more 
than three billion bus. An estimated loss 


of more than 48 million bus. (about 90 


percent of the total loss in 1952) resulted 
from damage by the insect in the Corn 
Belt. Iowa’s loss was greatest; 21 mil- 
lion bus. The borer destroyed nearly 
nine million bus. in Illinois, 7 million in 
Minnesota, and 6 million in South 
Dakota. 


PURDUE SCHEDULES 
MICROBIOLOGY INSTITUTE 


The sixth annual Industrial Micro- 
biology Institute will be held at Purdue 
University, June 22-27, 1953. The pro- 
gram is designed for scientists in indus- 
trial plants and others interested in the 
identification of fungi and the problems 
of fungus control. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 16, 1953 — TENNESSEE - KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 


MARCH 17-18, 1953—NORTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953 — vIRGINIA CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Directors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara, Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 24-25, 1953—-wIScONSIN CAN- 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcock 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1953 — UNITED 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention and Grocery Distri- 
bution Exhibition, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


APRIL 16, 1953—TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA, Annual Meet- 
ing, Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 


APRIL 16, 1953— INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 16-18, 1953 — NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF PRODUCE MARKET MANAGERS, 
Annual Meeting, Hartford, Conn. 


MAY 14-23, 1953-— NATIONAL PICKLE 
WEEK, sponsored by National Pickle 
Packers Association. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Chicago, 
Ill. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953— (TENTATIVE) 
TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, location to be announced 
later. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE SITUATION—One of the more 
encouraging features of the canned foods 
market during the week was a notice- 
able strengthening of fancy whole kernel 
golden corn in the Mid-West as ship- 
ments continued at a brisk rate. The 
market there on that item is now gen- 
erally quoted at $1.50 compared to a 
price of $1.45 last week and a bottom of 
$1.40 several weeks ago. Cream style 
corn, however, is still in the doldrums, 
with the market on fancy golden at or 
about $1.40. 

The tomato market is getting no bet- 
ter fast. This is one that continues to 
fool the experts, as there was every rea- 
son to believe tomatoes would move out 
in orderly fashion. Tomatoes started 
out with a supply of nearly a million 
cases less than last year, which was 
about a normal supply. By the first of 
December shipments had run nearly 3 
million cases less than the year before. 
From that time on the situation has been 
somewhat complicated statistically be- 
cause of the lack of California figures. 
However, during December shipments 
outside of California amounted to a 
paltry 711,000 compared to 2.6 million 
cases during the same month of 1951. 
Just what has happened during the 
months of January and February is not 
known at this time, except that market 
reports haven’t been very encouraging 
and prices have dropped accordingly. It’s 
now possible to buy standard 303’s in 
the East as low as $1.30, and perhaps 
even lower. They are not a great deal 
higher in Indiana. There’s still five con- 
suming months ahead before new pack 
comes in, and unless California hasn’t 
sold a case since December 1, which of 
course, is ridiculous, there’s no statis- 
tical reason why canned tomatoes couldn’t 
move out in orderly fashion. The longer 
the stalemate lasts, the more unlikely 
this becomes. However, at two for 23 
cents and two for a quarter retail, this 
item should meet with a ready consumer 
acceptance. Right now those who held 
for a better market are being hurt, and 
hurt badly, and it hardly looks as though 
tomatoes will reach the level of opening 
prices between now and the end of the 
season. At the same time those who 
have full graded tomatoes might reason- 
ably expect to get much higher prices 
than today’s before the season ends. 

Canned peas are in good shape and 
cleaning up nicely. There just don’t 
seem to be any beans anywhere. One 
Mid-West canner hiked kraut. prices dur- 
ing the week to $1.30, $1.42%, $1.80 and 
$6.00 for 303s, 2s, 2%s and 10s respec- 
tively, and a further hike of about a 
nickel a dozen is anticipated about the 
first of April. Pink salmon took another 
hike during the week. Just about every 
item in the fish line is firm to advancing. 
Canned fruits, excepting pears, which 
are on the weak side, are in good shape. 
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MARKET NEWS 


SLIGHTLY INCREASED PEA ACREAGE INTENDED 


An increase of about 4 percent over 1952 (0.7 percent less than the 1942-51. 


average) in pea acreage is planned for 1953, according to a Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics report released March 10. The report is based on reports 


from processors in late February and early March. It’s interesting to. note : 


that freezers will increase their acreage some 8 percent over 1952, while the 
canners’ increase amounts to just short of 3 percent. As compared with the 


ten year average, freezers intend to plant 152 percent of that figure; canners.. 


will plant 88 percent of that average. 


By state, compared with 1952, Maine is planning the largest increase (34 » 
percent) from a 1952 acreage of 6,250 to 8,400 in 1953; a 13 percent increase. 
in Oregon from 49,000 to 55,300 acres also represents an important increase., 


The sharpest decline compared with last year will be in the state of . Ohio, 
which will plant only 88 percent (2,200 acres) of the 2,500 acres planted last 
year. The BAE figures indicate that Ohio and Indiana are fast getting out 


of the pea business, while Minnesota, California, Illinois and Washington — 


continue increasing acreage. Acreage in Wisconsin is apparently leveling: off. 

Assuming a loss in planting of around 7 percent, in line with recent years, 
the planted acreage of 462,830 acres of processing peas, would result in about 
430,000 acres for harvest. This compares with 422,890 acres harvested last 
year, and an average of 431,480 acres for the 1942-51 period. 


GREEN PEAS FOR PROCESSING 
PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS: 1953—-WITH COMPARISONS 


PLANTED ACREAGES 


As-percent of planted 


10-year _ 10-year 
State average 1952 1953 average 1952 
1942-51 1942-51 
Acres Acres Percent 
6,780 6,250 8,400 124 134 
35,440 24,000 25,200 71 105 
15,320 14,000 14,300 93. 102 
Ohio 5,080 2,500 2,200 43 88 
Indiana 7,480 2,650 2,400 32 91 
Illinois 21,450 29,000 29,600 138 102 
Michigan 9,260 6,100 6,700 72 110 
Wisconsin 142,760 133,000 131,800 92 99 
46,720 58,600 61,500 132 105 
Iowa 4,180 5,700 5,200 124 91 
2,880 8,200 3,500 122 109 
Maryland 11,090 7,800 8,000 72 103 
Virginia 2,860 2,000 2,300 80 115 
Idaho 7,320 9,800 9,800 134 100 
Colorado .......... a 4,830 3,900 4,100 85 105 
Utah 13,150 7,800 8,000 61 103 
Washington 56,450 61,200 65,300 116 107 
Oregon 54,110 49,000 55,300 102 113 
California 6,870 10,600 11,900 173 112 
11,850 7,130 7,330 62 103 
465,880 444,220 462,830 99.3 104.2 
For canning and 
384,740 329,400 338,900 88.1 102.9 
1 Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Ten- 


nessee, West Virginia and Wyoming. 


TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA SPINACH PRODUCTION 


Reports from spinach processors in California and Texas indicate a 1953 
production of 52,200 tons for canning and freezing from the winter crop in 
Texas and the early spring crop in California, according to BAE. This indi- 
cated production is about 10 percent less than the 1952 production of 58,200 
tons, but is 6 percent more than the average annual production of 49,170 tons 
for the 1942-51 period. This production‘in these two states amounted to a 
little more than 50 percent of the total production in all states in 1952 
(110,580 tons), while it amounted to about 45 percent, (49,170 tons) of the 
total 115,710 tons for the ten year average period. The 1953 early spring 
crop in California is expected to account for about 45,400 tons, with the winter 
crop in Texas accounting for 6,800 tons. . 

The 1953 indicated yield for these two states is 4.46 tons per acre compared 
with 4.48 tons obtained last year, and an average of 3.18 tons. Acreage of 
11,700 tons in these two states in 1953 is below the 1952 acreage of 13,000 and 
the ten year average of 15,450 acres. 

The total 1952 spring pack of canned spinach only, for the states of New 
York, Maryland, Ozarks, Texas, California and miscellaneous states, amounted 
to 5,099,154 actual cases, according to a report just issued by the National 
Canners Association. 
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MARKET NEWS 


The Bureau of the Census this week 
issued its final report on the January 1 
distributors’ stocks. Final figures are 
just slightly below those preliminary fig- 
ures issued early in February and pub- 
lished in the February 9 Program Issue 
of this publication. The final vegetable 


. total of 27,506,000 cases compares with a 


preliminary total of 27,808,000 cases; 
the final fruit figures of 13,872,000 cases 
compares with a preliminary figure of 
14,010,00 cases; while the final juice fig- 
ure of 7,346,000 cases compares with a 
preliminary figure of 7,424,000 cases. 
Overall total final figure for the 33 items 
is 48,724,000 cases compared with a pre- 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Mixed Trends—Tomatoes Sluggish—vValen- 
cia Orange Juice Offered At Firm Levels— 
Many Gags In Fruit Offerings—Northwest 
Fruit Offered — Pink Salmon Advances — 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 12, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Mixed trends 
prevailed in canned foods during the 


below comfortable working levels, and 
are expected to build them up slightly in 
advance of the new pack. This trend, 
it is excepted, will not encompass the 
items where carryovers are fairly liberal, 
distributors being apprehensive of pos- 
sible price setbacks as the new canning 
season nears and preferring a gamble 
with an out-of-stock position rather than 
inventory write-offs. 


TOMATOES—There was only a mini- 
mum of buying interest reported in to- 
matoes here this week, and buyers were 
not interested in stocks except for im- 
mediate requirements. Pricewise, the 
market remained rather sluggish, despite 


liminary figure of 49,242,000 cases. week. Pink salmon was apparently ae a 0 , 
headed into another general advance, br posi- 
The Bureau explains in its report that and Florida orange juice was looking wer diane 
comparison of these figures, which are better pricewise as marketing of the 
based on a new universe and a new Valencia juice pack gets under way. In 
method of sampling should not be made the remainder of the market conditions of levelten off 
with the old series. However, it pro- were unchanged from the preivous week, aims ‘ 
vides a basis of comparison percentage- except that California canners were OTHER VEGETABLES—The supply 4 
wise with the January 1, 1952 figures. again offering carryover fruits after a sitaution in green beans continues tight, J 
The 1953 figures indicate a decline for brief withdrawal during the preceding with some canners in the northwest en- é 
most vegetables from the 1952 level, car- week while they evaluated the impact, tirely withdrawn. Eastern canners are : 
rots, pumpkin and squash, sweet pota- marketwise, of frosts in some of the offering only in a moderate way, and q 
toes, and green beans being the excep- major fruit producing areas on the at firm prices. Inquiry for fancy small 4 
tion. In fruits, peaches, apples, apple Coast. sieves of peas is reported on the up- ‘4 
sauce, and sweet cherries are the excep- grade, and the market is well held. 
tions, while apple and pineapple juice THE OUTLOOK — Indications point Buyers are shopping the market for | 
* are the exceptions in the juice line. Just to a moderate upturn in replacement fancy corn rather carefully. ‘ 
, about ever item on the list was below buying during the spring months. Some CITRUS—Some offerings of new pack z 
the November 1 level. distributors have let their stocks get Valencia orange juice are reported out : 
PEA 
e 
Robins 
offers the most complete line of : 
food processing equipment, handling : 
machinery and supplies. Everything : 
you need is shown in Robins’ big 
catalog. Write for one... keep it 
handy. Before you buy ... STOP i 
. . . and see what this dependable, ie 
98 year old firm offers in the most ELEVATORS. 
modern, time-saving, money-saving, > MOISTS « “HOPPERS - 
quality-built equipment that will HYDRO CONVEYORS 
help you produce better quality pro- 
cessed foods ... at better profit “ 
to you. 
AK Robi 
Ah 
AND COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St. @ Baltimore 2, Md. 7 
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MARKET NEWS 


of Florida this week at $2.75 for 46- 
ounce, as against the current market of 
$2.50 on early juice. On 2s, canners con- 
tinue to quote orange juice at a mini- 
mum of $1.12%. Blended juice is quoted 
at $1.05 for 2s and $2.35 for 46-ounce, 
with grapefruit juice at $1.00 and $2.20, 
all f.o.b. canneries. Canners report that 
current juice selling prices are at or 
below cost of replacement, and it would 
not take much of a spurt in buying, or 
much of a run-up in raw fruit prices, 
to touch off another advance in quota- 
tions for the canned product. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—West Coast 
canners have resumed fruit offerings, 
with current lists showing many gaps 
where packers are entirely sold out. The 
week’s offerings included cling peaches, 
halves or sliced, at $2.97% for 2%s and 
$5.95 for 10s, with standard sliced clings 
at $2.55 on 2%s and $5.10 on 10s. Un- 
peeled whole ’cots under a nationally- 
known label were quoted during the 
week at $2.90 for 2%s and $5.80 for 10s, 
with standard peeled whole ’cots at $2.90 
and $5.80. Fruits-for-salad were quoted 
at $3.10 for 303s glass pack and $2.90 
for 303s in tin, while fruit cocktail was 
listed at $2.25 for 303s, $3.45 for 2's, 
and $12.75 for 10s. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Northwest 
freestone peaches are offering for 
prompt shipment on the basis of $3.35 
for 2%s halves and $2.25 for 303s 
halves. In pears, halves are quoted at 
$3.60 for 2%s, with 308s at $2.35. Sliced 
Bartletts, 2%s, list at $3.20. Some offer- 
ings of plums are reported from the 
Northwest this week, with purples at 
$2.75 for 2442s, with some glass pack 
303s at $1.80, all f.o.b. canneries. Apple 
products in the Northwest show a strong 
tone, under generally limited holdings in 
first hands. 


SALMON — Pink salmon moves into 
the market spotlight this week, with an 
advance of $1 per case by one seller, 
bringing the market to $21 for tall 1s, 
f.o.b. Seattle. Whether this is a trial 
baloon or the forerunner of a general 
advance remains to be determined. At 
the moment, however, the latter seems 
to be the case. Meanwhile, the remain- 
ing supply of fancy Red Alaskas in first 
hands is extremely light, and sellers of 
known brands are holding firm at $30 
for 1s and $18.50 for halves, f.o.b. 
Chums continue available at $16 per 
case for 1s. Buyers are covering their 
prompt and nearby needs but are not 
taking a long position in the market, 
awaiting the outcome of efforts by Alas- 
ka packers to get their costs down a 
little this season. Current high shelf 
prices for salmon, without question, have 
cut into volume on this item, and dis- 
tributors are not anxious to carry large 
inventories at present levels. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Back To Normal — Corn Advances 
With Heavy Sales—Bean Demand Heavy, 
No Offers—Tomatoes Still In Doldrums— 
Peas In Good Position—Apple Sauce Take 
It Or Leave It Basis—Pears Selling Below 
Cost Again—Other Fruits In Good Shape— 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., March 12, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Trading was back 
to normal again this week with little 
to highlight the local scene. Activity is 
down from previous levels as the trade 
are buying as needed except for those 
items that they would like to buy ahead 
and are having difficulty buying at all. 
The average distributor would like to 
buy salmon, particularly, pinks, at prices 
which prevailed some time ago but are 
now a thing of the past. Beans, of 
course, head the short list of every 
buyer but no longer exist and the trade 
are now making efforts to get lined up 
for early shipment out of the new pack. 
Tomatoes are still in the doldrums and 
the situation was not helped at all by the 
action of one of the chains. featuring 
standards 2s from the East at 2 for 25 
cents. Corn has definitely leveled off, 
in fact, local canners have already ad- 
vanced prices on whole kernel. There 
has been no improvement in the tight 
situation that exists on kraut, carrots, 
cheap peas and apple sauce, and of 
course, there won’t be until new pack. 


As far as fruits are concerned, the 
trade are still buying pineapple without 
hesitation and would like to buy certain 
sizes and grades of Cling peaches which 
are in very short supply. Sales of cock- 
tail are heavier as buyers now realize 
the true picture is not one of abundance 
and while sales of pears and Elberta 
peaches are better because of lower 
prices, the market remains sloppy. Cit- 
rus, on the other hand, seems to have 
stopped it’s upward trend, at least for 
the present. 


CORN—With the trade pounding on 
corn because of its relative excellent 
position in comparison to other vege- 
tables, sales have been heavy and are 
finally beginning to show the effects. 
This week found many corn canners ad- 
vancing the price on fancy whole kernel 
from a low of $1.45 for 303s to $1.50 
with indications these prices will move 
up another nickel within the next few 
weeks. Cream style is another story 
and fancy grade is still available at 
$1.40 with some shading of this figure 
on lots that might be questionable from 
a quality standpoint. Standard grade is 
offered at $1.20 with extra standard at 
$1.30 to $1.35. 


_ start the new 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BEANS—Little to report here except 
an unusually heavy demand for all types 
and grades of green beans and nothing 
at all being offered. Buyers are looking . 
forward to the new pack which will get 
under way in the Ozarks in June and up 
in the Northwest on Blue Lakes the lat- 
ter part of July. Everybody will want 
the first car packed this year and can- 
ners are going to have great fun trying 
to satisfy all their customers. 


TOMATOES—tThere has been no im- 
provement here on tomatoes this week 
and the situation was further aggra- 
vated by one of the chains selling stand- 
ard 2s at 2 for 25 cents. Local canners 
have been offering 2s at $1.50 and hav- 
ing difficulty finding many buyers at this 
figure. Extra standards are now avail- 
able at $1.65 to $1.75 for 2s with 2%s at 
$2.45 to $2.50 but nobody is breaking 
down any doors trying to buy even at 
these prices. Canners are pointing out 
that even though they may buy raw 
stock at slightly less money this year, 
prices will, of necessity, have to be 
higher than present levels or there will 
be little sense to even starting another 
pack. In other words, today’s prices 
represent a real bargain. 


PEAS—Peas have been moving very 
well and lower grades are cleaning up 
rapidly. Few, if any, standards are 
offered and the last sales of standard 
fours in 303s were on the basis of $1.25. 
Even extra standards are moving toward 
a cleanup and only limited quantities 
are offered. When the new pack begins 
in Wisconsin in June, canners should 
season excellent 
position. 


APPLE SAUCE—The trade are in- 
terested in fancy applesauce but prices 
out of New York are brutal in their 
opinion. Fancy 308s are bringing $1.80 
on a take it or leave it basis. A few 
tens, which are extremely scarce, were 
offered here this week at $9.50 and even 
though they are badly needed there were 
no takers at this price. 


PEARS —A rather serious situation 
exists at present on Bartlett pears as 
last year canners lost their shrits on 
pears and now again prices are sinking 
below cost for the second year in a row. 
Furthermore, it appears that canners in 
the Northwest will have to pay more 
money for raw stock than they did last 
year which doesn’t give them much en- 
thusiasm for the coming pack. One large 
factor has revised prices to where choice 
tens are now listed: at $11.25, 2%s at 
$3.15, 303s $2.00 and eight ounce at 
$1.15. However, some canners are accept- 
ing business at slightly lower levels mak- 
ing the situation one of uncertainty. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Reports of 
a freeze recently in parts of California 
have not been taken too seriously by the 
trade as yet as they feel any scarce re- 
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MARKET NEWS 


ports from the Coast always have to be 
discounted to a great extent. However, 
the situation will bear watching. In the 
meantime, the trade are not finding the 
kind of Cling peaches and apricots they 
need and offerings of cocktail are much 
smaller with fewer items available than 


. has been the case. Fruits, with the ex- 


ception of pears, appear to be in fairly 
good shape. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Noticeable Firmness As Dry Period Reaches 
Serious Proportions—Tomato Products Off 
Further—Asparagus Cutting Lagging 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., March 12, 1953 


THE SITUATION—There is a notice- 
able firmness in the market for almost 
all California canned foods, with sales 
of good volume and shipments keeping 
up a steady pace. The recent conven- 
tions in Chicago, where canners and 
brokers got together, did a lot to get sell- 
ing on the main track again, when a 
market softness failed to materialize, 
and weather conditions in California 
have also added to the firmness. The 
rainy season here got off to a good start, 
suggesting that a banner year for crops 
might be in sight, but rains stopped in 
January and to this writing there have 
been 48 consecutive days without pre- 
cipitation, This is the longest dry period 


for the winter season since records have 
been kept, or more than 100 years. 
March was ushered in with a killing 
frost, but this was confined to a few 
areas and damage was not especially 
heavy. Apricots were hit in both the 
Santa Clara and the San Joaquin Val- 
leys and other fruits and some vege- 
tables in which canners are interested 
were also affected. Canners who with- 
drew prices on receipt of crop damage 
reports have reinstated lists, but some 
are accepting business for a shorter de- 
livery period than in the past. Growers 
are already irrigating some crops two 
months in advance of the usual time and 
are talking about higher prices, owing 
to increased production costs. The rain 
which now seems in sight may alter the 
picture materially, but it is considered 
unlikely that bumper crops of any kind 
will be harvested. 


TOMATOES—Revised prices on many 
items in tomato products are reported 
on the part of several canners, with the 
result that they are again booking. busi- 
ness that had been passing them by. 
There had been a feeling on the part of 
some that the selling of tomato products 
below cost would come to an end, but 
such does not seem to be in sight. Sales 
of tomato puree have been made during 
the week at $1.35 for No. 1 talls in 1.06, 
with No. 2%s at $2.00 and No. 10s at 
$6.75. Some 1.045 puree has moved at 
$5.50 for No. 10s and 1.07 at $7.75. 
There have also been sales of 26-28 per- 


cent tomato paste at $10.50 for No. 10s, 
with 6 oz. pack at $6.00 a case. 


ASPARAGUS — The fresh asparagus 
season got off to a good start early in 
January, aided by warm rains, but cut- 
tings have steadily fallen off during the 
past month and the season is now lag- 
ging behind normal. Spot stocks of the 
canned item have staged an improve- 
ment in sales of late and the carryover 
into the new season wilH be much less 
than seemed likely. Lists are without 
change from the price standpoint. 


FRUITS — Canned fruits are moving 
in quite a satisfactory volume, with 
prices largely unchanged in_ recent 
weeks. In new lists brought out less 
than a week ago by one of the large 
operators there was but one change made 
in fruits, a slight advance in No. 303 
cherries. A few operators who had been 
selling fancy No. 10 fruit cocktail at 
$12.25 have returned to their former 
price of $12.50. Fruit cocktail in this 
size is in rather light supply and in 
choice the low price seems to be $11.65. 

CARROTS — The canned carrot mar- 
ket has been keeping up fairly well, with 
buying largely of a routine nature since 
there are still well-balanced stocks in 
first hands. No. 303 slice dare offered 
at $1.47% and diced at $1.17%, with 
No. 10s quoted at $7.00 for sliced and at 
$5.50 for diced. Early weather condi- 
tions have been unfavorable for planting 
in California. 


if desired. 


Portsmouth 


5&8 TOMATO HAMPERS 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers are made of 
selected hardwoods for added durability and long 
life. Suppliedjwith Plastex or Cellu-san treatment 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 
Write or phone for full information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Phone 70744 


Virginia 


Tomales pachers: 
STEP UP COOKING EFFICIENCY 


Write today for further information to 


215 East South Street, 


20% or MORE! 


Under identical operating conditions, Lang- 
senkamp Stainless Steel Tanks equipped with 
Kook-More-Koils cook 20% faster than any 
other tank and coil system. Four Kook- 
More-Koil installations actually produce as 
much as five ordinary cypress cooking units! 
Enable tomato s to obtain a greater 
yield of fully five gallons more from each 
and every batch! 


Rapid evaporation in addition to stepping- 
up production assures a product of fine 
flavor and color. Langsenkamp Stainless 
Steel Tanks equipped with Kook-More-Koils 
pay for themselves in one season’s operation! 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No. 95-4.00 


No. 300 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND (Only odd lots available) 
Wisconsin (Nominally quoted) 
NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 


Sold up 
New York 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303...... 1.70-1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
_ 9.50 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 303....1.65 
TEXAS 
Fey., Whole, No. 
Ex. Std., Whole, No. 10... wl 
No: 10 
No. 10 7.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, — 
BEETS 
N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.80-1.35 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. .......... -77% 
1.174%-1.20 
No. 2 1.27%-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 
Cut, fey., No. 308.............. 1.02%-1.05 
No. 2 1.12%4-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 308...........0 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 10 5.00 
Quartered,, No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Wh., No. 303, 8/10 ct......... 1.10 
12/15 1.25 
16/20 1.35 
No. 10, 60/80 6.00 
85/100 6.75 
150/175 8.00 
CARROTS 
N.Y. Fey., Diced, No :308............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fey., Diced, 
1.2214-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Md., Fey., Diced No. 303............ 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 308 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 
Calif., Diced, No. 1.17%, 
No. .10 5.50 
CORN— 
EAST 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303.......... 1.55 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.35-1.40 
No. 10 9.50 
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No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 303 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2z......... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
12 oz. Vac. 1.65 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
No. 10 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ....... 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Co. Gent., Fey., No. 803..........00. 1.70 
PEAS 


MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung. Sw., No. 303......1.35 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 


No. 303 1.938% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
Ex. Std, 4 8v., 8 .80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey., 2 sv., 8 oz. 1.45 
No. 303 2.00 
No. 2 2.25 
No. 10 12.00-12.50 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 11.00 
1.40-1.421%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 803 2.00 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 3038.........06 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 3803........0004. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., Ung., No. 1.50-1.55 
1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.85-1.42%% 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 1.35 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 3038...........0000 1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 02. ........000 -80- .85 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
Std., 5 sv., No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Ungr., No. 80 
SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.30 
No. 2 1.421% 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
No. 303 1.271% 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.15 
No. 2 80 
No. 2% 1.65 
No, 10 Nominal 


—CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.10-.120 
No. 2% 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 4.85-5.25 

Fay., Me. 10 5.50 

SWEET POTATOES 

No. 10 12.00-12.50 

No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 308.......... 1.45-1.55 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 2.50-2.75 
No. 10 8.00-8.75 

1,05-1.15 
No. 3038 1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
No. 2%; 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 7.15-7.75 

New York, Fey., No. 2.30 

No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 

Indiana 

Fey., Wh., No. 2 2.35 
No. 2% $.15-3.25 

Fey., No. 2 2.10 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.75 
No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 2 1.50-1.55 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 808.......0000 1.70 
No. 2 2.10 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.00 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 2% 1.80-1.95 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 

1.22% 
No. 2 1.30 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Ind., Ex. Std., 14 oz. gl. ....1.40-1.50 
9.50-10.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
-10.00-10.50 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T.............1.35 


No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
UBC, Me. 8.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1.75-1.80 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Mich., Fey., No. 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Va., Fey., No. 303 1.70 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 8.85-9.00 
Calif.. Fey., No. 303 1.55 
Choice, No. 303 1.45 
APRICOTS 
No. 11.50 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 


Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2%... 
Choice 
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CHERRIES 
Wetter, Wei 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 2%....3.70-8.75 
Choice, No. 2% 3.50 
Std., No. 2% 3.30 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 or 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.40-3.45 
No. 10 12.50-12.75 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.65 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 2.85-3.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
Fey., Elbertas, No. 2%........ 3.35-3.70 
PEARS 
No. 1 and 303 002.35 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.15 
1.95-2.00 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Calif., Fey., No. 3.45+3.60 
Chofce, No.. 3.10-3.25 
Std., No. 214 2.90 
2.85-2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........ 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2. 1.05-1.10 
46 oz. 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 4.50-4.80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.00-1 02% 
46 oz. 2.15-2.20 
No. 10 4.30-4.55 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.15-1.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
5.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
Calif., Fey., No. 0021.10 
46 oz. 2.15-2.35 
FISH 
SALMON—PEr CAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. I1T.......... 27.00-30.00 
14's 17.50-18.50 
Medium, Red, No. 1T......... 20.00-21.00 
Pik, TOR, Me. 20.00-21.00 
11.00-12,00 
Chums, Tall, No. 1... 16.00-16.50 
y's 
SARDINES—PeEr CASE 
Maine, %4 Oil 50 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce (Nom.)........ 
TUNA—PEr Cass 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.50-15.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.25-138.50 


Chunks and Flakes........12.00-12.50 
Grated 9.60 
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Center Cuts, No. 40 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, Pic.........1.80 
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